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_THE REPOSITORY. | 


AHMED THE COBBLER. 
{CoNcLUDED.} 


On entering the palace of the chief astrolo- 
ger, he was surprised to see that dignified per- 
son come forward to receive him, and lead him 
to the seat of honour, and not less so to hear 
himself thus addressed: ‘The ways of heaven, 
most learned and excellent Ahmed, are un- 
searchable. The high are often cast down and 
the low are lifted up. The whole world de 
pends upon fate and fortune. It is my turn to 
be depressed by fate ; it is thine to be exalted by 
fortune. 

His speech was here interrupted by a messen- 
ger from the king, who, having heard of the 
cobbier’s fame, desired his attendance. Poor 
Ahmed now concluded that it was all over with 
him, and followed the king’s messenger, pray- 
ing to God that he would deliver bim from his 
™ When he came into the king's presence, 

e bent his body to the grous#, and wished his 
majesty long life and prosperity. ‘Tell me, 
Abmed,” said the king, ‘ who has stolen my 
treasure.’ 

‘It was not one man,’ answered Ahmed, after 
some consideration ;—* there were forty thieves 
concerned in the robbery.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the king: ‘but who were 
they? and what have they done with my gold 
and jewels ?” 

‘These questions,’ said Ahmed, ‘I cannot 
now answer, but I hope to satisfy your majesty, 
if you will grant me forty days to make my cal- 
culations.’ 

‘I grant you forty days,’ said the king: ¢ but 
when they are past, if my treasure is not found, 
your life shall pay the forfeit.’ 

Ahmed returned to bis house well pleased; 
for he resolved to take advantage of the time 
allowed him to fly from a city where his fame 
was likely to be his ruin. ‘Well Ahmed,’ said 
his wife as he entered the house, ‘ what news at 
court?’ 

‘ No news at all,’ said he, ‘except that f am 
to be put to death at the end of forty days, un- 
tess I find forty chests of gold and jewels, which 
have been stolen from the royal treasury.’ 

* But you will discover the thieves.’ 

* How? by what means am I to find them?’ 

‘ By the same art which discovered the ruby 
and the lady's necklace.’ 

*The same art?’ replied Ahmed. < Foolish 
woman! thou knowest that I have no art, and 
that I have only pretended to it for the sake of 
pleasing thee. But [have had sufficient skill to 
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gain forty days, during which time we may ea- 
sily escape to some other city, and, with the 
money I now possess, and the aid of my former 
pation, we may still obtain an honest liveli 
hood 
‘An honest livelihood!” repeated his lady, 
with scorn. ‘ Will thy cobbling, thou mean, 
spiritless wretch! ever enable me to go to the 
Hemmam like the wife of the chief astrologer ? 
Hear me Ahmed, Ahmed! think only of disco- 
vering the king’s treasure. Thou hast just as 
good achance of doing so as thou hadst of find- 
ing the ruby, and the necklace and ear-rings.— 
At all events, [ am determined that thou shalt 


thee taken up and put to death, even before the 
forty days are expired. 


ceived by the supernatural knowledge of Ah 


med, who immediately told bis wife that one of 


them was there. The spy'’s tale was not be- 
lieved by his hardened companions ; something 
was imputed to his fears; he might have been 
mistaken; in short, it was determined to send 
two men thenext night atthesamehour. They 
reached the house justas Ahmed, having fin- 
ished his prayers, had rereived the second date, 
and beard him exclaim,! My dear wife, to-night 
there are two of them.’ 

The astonished thieves Med, and told their 


| still incredulous comrades what they had heard 
| 'Fhree men were cons:quently sent the third 
not escape; and shouldst thou attempt to run | 


| away, I will inform the king’s officers, and have | 


Thou knowest me too | 


well, Ahmed, to doubt my keeping my word.— | 


So take courage, and endeavor to make thy for- 


| aware of their presence. 


tune, and to place me in that rank of life to | 


which my beauty entitles me.’ 
The poor cobbler was dismayed at this 
speech , but knowing there was no hope of 


changing his wife’s resolution, he resigned to bis | 
fate. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ your will shall be obey- | 


ed. Alll desire is to pass the few remaining 
days of my life as comfortably asTcan. You 
know IT am no scholar and have little skill in 
reckoning, so there are forty dates; give me 
one of them every night after I have said my 
prayers, that | may put them in a jar, and by 


counting them, may always see how many of 


the few days I have to live are.cone? 

The lady, pleased at oarryiag her point, took 
the dates, and promised to be punctual in doing 
what her husband desired. 

Meanwhile the thieves who had stolen the 
king’s treasure, having been kept from leaving 
the city by fear of& detection and pursuit, had 
received accurate information of every mea- 
sure taken to discover them. One of them was 
among the crowd before the palace on the day 
the king sent for Ahmed: and hearing that the 
cobbler had immediately declared their exact 
number, he ran in a fright to his comrades, and 
exclaimed, ‘ We are all foupd out! Ahmed, the 
new astrologer, has told th¢ king that there are 
forty of us? 

‘There needed no astrologer to tell that,’ 
said the captain of the gang. ‘This Ahmed, 
with all his simple good nafure, is a shrewd fel- 
low. Forty chests having been stolen, he natu- 
rally guessed that there myst be forty thieves, 
and he has made a good hif, that is all; still it is 
prudent to watch him, for he certainly has made 
some strange discoveries. One of us must go 
to-night, after dark, io the terrace of this cob- 
bler’s house, and listen to bis conversation with 
his handsome wife; forhe is said to be very 
fond of her, and will, nodoubt, tell her what 
success he has had in his endeavours to detect 
us.’ 
Every body approved of this scheme: and 
soon after night fall, one of the thieves repaired 
to the terrace. He arrived there just as the 
cobbler had finished his evening prayers, and 
his wife was giving him the first date. * Ah!’ 
said Ahmed, as he took it, ‘there is one of the 


forty.’ 

Phe thief, hearing these words, hastened, in 
consternation, to the gang, and told them that 
the moment he took his post, he had been per- 








night, four the fourth, end so on. Being afraid 
of venturing during thr day, they always came 
as evening closed in,and just as Ahmed was 
receiving his date; he@e they all in turn heard 
him say that which sonvinced them he was 
On the last night they 
all went and Almec exclaimed aloud, * The 
number is complete! ‘To-night the whole are 
here! 

All doubts were 19w removed. It was im 
possible that Ahmed should have discovered 
them by any natual means. How could he 
ascertain their ex¢t number, and night after 
night, without onc:being mistaken? Even the 
captain now yieldd, in spite of his incredulity 
and declared his pinion that it was hopeless tu 
elude a man thu gifted; he therefore advised 
that they should make a friend of the cobbler 
by confessing ee@ry thing to him, and bribing 
him to secresy ly a share of the booty. 

His advice w Approve d uf, and an haur bé 
fore dawn the¥yknocked at Ahmed’s door.- 
The poor manpinped out of bed,-and, suppes 
inz the soldieg were come to lead him to exe 
cution, cried put, ‘Have patience. I know 
what you arepme for. It is a very unjust anc 
wicked deed. ; 

‘Most wodlerful man!" said the captain, as 
the door wayopened, ‘we are fully convince:' 
that thou kngwest why we are come, nor do we 
mean to jusdfy the action of which thou speak 
est. Here are two thousand pieces of gold. 
which we will give thee, provided thou wilt 
swear to say nothing more about the matter.’ 

‘Say nothing about it!’ said Ahmed. ‘ Do 
you think it possible I can suffer sach gross 
wrong and injustice without complaining, and 






| making it known to all the world ? 


‘Have mercy upon us!’ exclaimed the thieves 
falling on their knees; ‘ only sparc our lives, and 
we will restore the royal treasure.’ 


The cobbler started, rubbed his eyes to see if 


he were asleep or awabe ;and being satisfied 
that he was awake, andthat the men before him 
were really’ the thieves, be assumed a solemn 
tone, and said—‘ Guilty men! ye are persuaded 
that ye cannot escape from my penetration 
which reaches anto the sun and moon, am 
knows the position and aspect of every star in 
the heavens. Your timely repentance has saved 
you. But ye must immediately restore all that 
ye have stolen. Go straightway, and carry the 
forty chests exactly as ye found them, and bury 
them a foot deep under the southern wail of the 
old Hemmam, beyond the king’s palace, If ye 
do this punctually, your lives are spared ; but i! 
you fail in the slightest degree, destruction wil! 
fall upon you and your families.’ : 

The thieves promised obedience to his com- 
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mands, and departed. Ahmed then fell on his 
knees and returned thanks to God for this signal 
mark of his favour. About two hours alter the 
royal guards came, and desired Ahmed to fol- 
low them. He said he would attend them as 
soon as he had taken leave of his wife, to whom 
he determined not to impart what had occurred 
until he saw the result. He bade her farewell 
very affectionately ; she supported berself with 
fortitude, on this trying occasion, exhorting ber 
husband to be of good cheer, and said a few 
words about the goodness of Providence. But 
the fact was, Sittara fancied that if God took 
the worthy cobbler tohimself, her beauty might 
attract some rich lovez, who would enable her to 
go to the Hemmam wth as much splendour as 
the astrologer’s lady, whose image, adorned 
with jewels and fine clothes, and surrounded by 
slaves, still haunted het imagination. 

The decrees of Heaven are just: a reward 
suited to their merits awaited Ahmed and his 
wife. The good man {tood with a cheerful 
countenance before theking, who was impa- 
tient for his arrival, and inmediately said, » Ah- 
roed, thy looks are promiting ; hast thou disco- 
vered my treasure ? 

Deve your majesty reqpire the thieves or the 
treasure? The stars wil! oply grant me one or 
the other,’ said Ahmed, lopking at his table of 
astrological calculations. (Your majesty must 
make your choice. I can ¢liver up either, but 
not both.’ .y 

‘IL should be sorry not togunisir the thieves,’ 
answered the king; ‘but @ it must be so, I 
choose the treasure.’ 

* Aod you give the thieves 
don?’ 

‘I do, provided [ find my treitsure untouched.’ 

« Then,’ said Ahmed, ‘if yar majesty will 
follow me, the treasure shall berestored to you.’ 

‘Pie hing and all his nobles bllowed the cob- 
bler to the ruins of the old Hekmam. There, 
casting his eyes toward beaven,Qhmed mutter- 
ed some sounds which were sujposed by the 
spectators to be magical conjuratbns, but which 


deat and free par- 






were in reality the prayers and th\nksgivings of } 


a sincere and pious heart to God fir his wonder- 
tul deliverance. 
he pointed to the southern wall, md requested 
that his majesty would order his \ttendants to 
dig there. The work was hardly \egun, when 
the whole forty chests were found the same 
state as when stolen, with the treasurer's seal 
upon them, still unbroken. 


The king's joy knew no bounds; he embraced 
Ahmed, and immediately appointed him his 
chief astrologer, assigned to him an apartment 
in the palace, and declared that he should mar- 
ry* his only daughiter, as it was his duty to pro- 
mote the man whom God had so singularly fa- 
voured, and bad made instrumental in restoring 
the treasures of his kingdom. The young prin- 
cess, who was more beautiful than the moon, 
was not dissatisfied wrth her father’s choice; 
for her mind was stored with religion, and vir- 
tue, and she had learnt te value beyond all 
earthly qualities, that piety and learning which 
she believed Ahmed to possess. The royal will 
was carried into execution as soon as formed.— 
‘he wheel of fortune had taken a complete 
turn. The morning had found Ahmed in a 
wretched hovel, arising from a sorry bed, in the 
expectation of losing his life ; in the evening he 
was the lord of a rich palace, and married to 
the only daughter of a powerful king. But this 





*Itis very common inthe Fast for the daugh- 
‘ers of monarchs to be married to men eminent for 
their piety or learning, however low their origin 


When his prayenwas finished, | 
ee. | brought death on them all. 








change did not alter his character. 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











As he had 
been meek and humble in adversity, he was mo- 
dest and gentle in prosperity. Conscious of his 
own ignorance, he continued to ascribe his good 
fortune solely to the favour of Providence. He 
became daily more attached to the beautiful 
and virtuous princess whom he bad married: 
and he could not help contrasting her character 
with that of his former wife, whom he had 
ceased to love ; and of whose unreasonable; 
unfeeling vanity he was now fully sensible. 

As Ahmed did not return to his house, Sitta- 
ra only heard of his elevation from common ru- 
mour. She saw with despair that her wishes 
for his advancement had been more than ac- 
complished, but that all her own desires had 
been frustrated. Her husband was chief astro- 
loger—that very situation she had set her heart 
on; he was rich enough to enable his wife to 
surpass all the ladies of Isfahan, in the number 
of her slaves, and the finery of her clothes and 
jewels, whenever she went to the Hemmam; 
but he had married a princess; and his former 
wife, according to custom, was banished from 
his house, and condemned to live on whatever 
pittance she mght receive from a man whose 
love and esteem she had forever forfeited. — 
These thoughts distracted her mind ; her envy 
was excited by the accounts she daily heard of 
Amhed’s happiness, and of the beauty of the 
princess; and she now became anxious only for 
his destructicn, looking on him as the sole cause 
of her disappointment. 

An opportunity of indulging her revengeful 
feelings was not long wanting. The king of 
Seestan had sent an emerald of extraordinary 
size and builliancy as a present to the king of 
Irak. It was carefully enclosed in a box, to 
which there were three keys, and one of them 
was given in charge to each of the three confi- 
dential servants empleyed to convey it. When 
they reached Isfahan, the box was opened, but 
the emerald was gone. Nothing could exceed 
their consternation ; each accused the other ; as 
the lock was not broken, it was evident one of 
them must be the thief. They consulted what 
was to be done; toconceal what had happened 
was impossible ; the very attempt would have 
It was resolved, 
therefore, to lay the whole matter before the 
king, and beg that by his great wisdom he 
would detect the culprit, and that he would 
show mercy to the other two. 


The king heard the story with astonishment, 
but was unable tofind any clue by which he 
might ascertain the truth, He summoned his 
vizier and all the wisest men of his court; but 
they were as much at a loss as their master.— 
The report spread through the city; and Sittara 
thought she had now the means of working her 
husband's ruin. She solicited a private audi- 
ence of his majesty,on the plea of having a 
coramunication of importance to make. Her 
request was granted. On entering the royal 
presence she threw berself at his feet, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Pardon, O king! my having so long con- 
cealed the guilt of my husband Ahmed, whose 
alliance is a disgrace to the royal blood. He is 
no astrologer, an associate of thieves, and by 
that means only did he discover the royal trea- 
sure. Hf any doubts are entertained of my 
speaking the truth, let his majesty command 
Abmed to recover the emerald which the ser- 
vants of the king of Seestan have stolen — 
Surely the man wha has by his wonderful art 
ascertained where all the treasure of the king- 
dom was concealed, will find it an easy matter 
to discover a single precious stone. 

The king, who loved his son-in-law, was griev- 











ed by this information. Still, as the honour of 
his family was concerned, he resolved to put 
Abmed to the test; and, if he found him an im- 
postor, to vindicate the royal dignity by his con- 
dign punishment. He therefore sent for Ah- 
med, told him what had happened, and added, 
‘I give you twenty days te discover who stole 
the emerald. If you succeed, you shall be raie 
ed to the highest honour of the state. If not, 
you shall suffer death for having deceived me.’ 
Poor Ahmed quitted his presence quite dis 
consolate. The princess perceiving his afflic 
tion, inquired the cause. Abmed was by nature 
as sincere as he was pious and humble. He 
related, without concealment or disguise, every 
event of his past life; and concluded with these 
words: ‘ You must see, from what I have said, 
how incapable I am of doing what your father 
enjoins. My life must answer for it; and my 





| only consolation is, that I shall in twenty days, 


relieve you froma husband whom from this 
time you must despise.’ 

‘IT only love you the better, my dear Ahmed, 
for your sincerity and truth,’ said the princess 
‘One who has been so favoured by Heaven 
must be dear to every pious heart. Be of good 
cheer: I will turn astrologer this time, and see 


| whether I can find out the thief. All that I re 





quire is, that you endeavour to be composed, 
while [ consult the stars and make my calcula 
tions.’ 

Ahmed delighted by this proof of affection, 
and re-assured by the confidence of her manner, 
promised to be obedient; and said he would on- 
ly venture to assist her exertions by his earnest 
prayers to that Power which had never deserted 
him. 


The princess immediately invited the mes. 
sengers from the king of Seestan to her palace 
They were surprised at the invitation, and stil! 
more at their reception. ‘ You are strangers,’ 
she said to them,*and come from a powerful 
king: it is my wish to show you every atten- 
tion. As to the lost emerald, think no nor 
it; itis a mere trifle. I will intercede with the 
king, my father, to give himself no further con- 
cern on the subject, being convinced that it has 
been lost by one of those strange accidents for 
which it is impossible to account.’ 

The princess entertained the strangers for 
several days, and during that time the emerald 
seemed to be forgotten. She conversed with 
them freely, inquiring particularly of Seestan, 
and the countries they had seen on their travels. 
Flattered by her condescension, they became 
confident of their safety; aod were delighted 
with their royal patroness. The princess, see- 
ing them completely off their guard, turned the 
conversation one evening on wonderful occur- 
rences; and after each had related his story, 
said, ‘ I will now recount to you some events tn 
my own life. which you will, [ think, deem more 
extraordinary than any you have ever heard. 

‘J am my father’s only child, and have there- 
fore been a favourite from my birth: I was 
brought up in the belief that I could command 
whatever this world can afford ; and was taught 
that unbounded liberality was the first and most 
princely of virtues. I early resolved to surpass 
every former example of generosity. 1 thonght 
my power of doing good, and making every 
body bappy, was as unlimited as my wish to do 
so; and I could not conceive the existence of 
misery beyond my power to relieve. When I 
was eighteen, I was betrothed to my cousin, @ 


| young prince, who excelled all others in beauty 


of person and nobleness of mind; and f fancied 
myself at the summit of bappiness. Itchanced, 
however, that on the morning of my nuptials } 


xt 
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went to walk in a garden near the palace, where | 
I had been accustomed to spend some hours 
daily from my childhood. The old gardener, 
with whose cheerfulness I had often been 
amused, met me. Seeing him look very mise- 
rable, I asked him what was the matter? He 
evaded a direct answer ; but I insisted upon his 
disclosing the cause of his grief, declaring at the 
same time my determination to remove it. 

‘You cannot relieve me;’ said the old man 
with a deep sigh; ‘It is out of your power, my 
beloved princess, to heal the wound of which f 
am dying.’ 

‘My pride was roused, and I exclaimed, < I 
swear— 

* Do you swear?’ said the gardener, seizing my 
hand. 

‘I do swear,’ I repeated, (irritated by the op 
— ‘T will stop at nothing to make you 
happy; and [ further swear that I will not leave 
this spot until you reveal the grief which preys 
upon you.’ 

«The old man, seeing nvy resolution, spake 
with tremulous emotion, as follows: ‘ Princess; 
you know not what you havedone. Behold a 
man who has dared for these two years to look 
upon you with an eye of admiration; his love 
has at length reached such a pitch, that without 
you he must be wretched forever; and unless 
you consent to meet him in the garden to-night; 
and become his bride instead of that of the 
prince, he must die.’ 

‘Shocked by this unforeseen declaration, and 
trembling at the thought of my oath, I tried to 
reason with the old gardener, and offered him 
all the wealth I possessed.’ ‘I teld you,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ beautiful princess, that you could not 
make me happy. I endeavoured to prevent 
your rash vow;and nothing but that should 
draw from me the secret of my heart. Death I 
know is my fate; for I cannot live and see you 
the wife of another. Leave me to die. Go to 
your husband, goto the enjoyment of your pomp 
ieee: but never again pretend to the ex- 

of a power which depends upon a thon- 
sand circumstances that no human being can 
regulate or centrol.’ 

* This speech conveyed a bitter reproach. I 
would have sacrificed my life a hundred times 
sooner than stain my honor by marrying this 
man; but I had made a vow in the face of Hea- 
ven, and to break it seemed sacrilege. Besides, 
T earnestly wished to die undeceived in my fa- 
vourite notion, that I could make all who came 
near me happy. Under the struggle of these | 
different feelings, I told the gardener his desire 
sheuld be granted, and that | would be in the 
garden an hour before midnight. After this as- 
surance I went away, resolved in my own mind 
not to outlive the disgrace to which I doomed 
myself, 

‘ | passed the day in the greatest melancholy. 
A little before midnight, I contrived to dismiss 
my attendants, and arrayed in my bridal appa- 
rel, which was covered with the richest jewels, 
I went towards the garden. I had not proceed- 
ed many yards, when I was met by a thief, who 
seizing me, said, ‘ Let me strip you, madam, of 
these unnecessary ornaments ; if you make the 
least noise, instant death awaits you!’ In my 
state of mind, such threats frightened me little. 
I wished to die, but I wished before I died, to 
fulfil my vow. I told my story to the thief, be- 
seeching bim to let me pass, and pledging my 
word to return, that he might not be disap- 
pointed of his booty. After some hesitation he 
allowed me to proceed. 

‘ft had not gone many steps, when I encountered 
a furious lion, which had broken loose from my fa- 
ther’a menagerie. Knowing the merciful nature of 
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this animal towards the weak and defenceless, I 
dropped upon my knees, repeated my story, and as- 
sured him, if he would let me fulfil my vow, I would 
come back to him, as ready tobe destroyed as he 
could be to make me his prey. The lion stepped 
aside and I went into the garden. 

‘1 found the old gardener all impatience for my 
arrival, He fiew to meet me, exclaiming I was an 
angel. LItold him I was rtsigned to my engage- 
ment, but had not long to live. He started and 
asked what I meant. I gave him an account of my 
meeting with the thief and the lion.’ £ Wretch 
that lam!’ cried the gardener ; ‘how much misery 
have I caused; but bad as Lam, Lam not worse 
than the thief or a beast of prey; which 1 should 
be, did I not absolve you from your vow, and as- 
sure you the only way in which you can now make 
me happy, is by forgiving my wicked presumption.’ 

‘I was completely relieved by these words, and 
granted the forgiveness desired: but having deter- 
mined, in spite of the gardener’s remonstrance, to 
keep my promises to the thief and lion, I refused 
to accept his protection. On leaving the garden, 
the lion met me. ‘ Nobile !on,’ I said, ‘lam come, 
as I promised you.’ I then related to him how the 
gardener had absolved me from my vow, anc I ex- 


pressed a hope that the king of beasts would believe | 


his renown for generosity. The lion again stepped 
aside, and | proceeded to the thief, who was stil! 
standing where Lleft him, I told him I was 
in his power, but that, before he stripped me, I 


now | 


must relate to him what*had happened since our | 


last meeting. Having heard me, he turned me 
away, ‘I am not meaner than a poor gardener, nor 
more cruel than a hungry lion: I will not injure 
what they have respected.’ 

‘Delighted with my escapes, I returned to my 
father’s palace; where 1 was united to my cousin, 
with whom Llived happily to his death; persuaded, 


however, that the power of human beings to do | 


good is very limited, and that when they leave the 
narrow path marked out for them by their maker, 
they not only lose their object, but often wander 
far into error and guilt, by attempting more than it 
is possible to perform.’ 

The princess paused, and was glad to see her 
guests so enchanted with her story that it had bua- 
ished every other thought from their minds. After 
a few moments she turned to one of them, and ask- 
ed, ‘Now which, think you, showed the greatest 
virtue in his forbearance—the gardener, the thicf, 
or the lion?” 


*The gardener, assuredly,’ was his answer, ‘to | 
abandon so lovely a prize, when so nearly his own.’ 


‘And what is your opinion” said the princess to 
his neighbour. 
*I thing the lion was the most generous, he must 


great forbearance to abstain from devouring so de- 
licate a morsel.’ 

‘You both seem to me quite wrong,’ said the 
third, impatiently ; ‘the thief bad by far the most 
merit. Gracious Heavens ! to have within his grasp 
such wealth, and refrain from taking it! T could 
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* Ahmed took the emerald in silent astonishment, 
and went with it to the king, of whom he requested 
a private audience. On its being granted, he pre 
sented the emerald. The king, dazzled with its 
brilliancy and size, loaded his son-in-law with the 
most extravagant praises, extolling him as superior 
to any astrologer, who had ever been seen in the 
world. Poor Ahmed, conscious how little he de- 
served such praise, threw himself at the king’s feet, 
and begged that he might be allowed to speak the 
truth, as he was readier to die, than to continue im 
posing on his majesty’s goodness, ‘You impose 
on me!’ said the king, ‘that impossible. Did you 
not recover my treasure? Have you not brought 
me this emerald ” 

‘True, O king!’ said Ahmed, ‘I have done so, 
but without possessing that science for which 
have gained a reputation.’ He then told his story 
from first to last with perfect sincerity. The king 
showed great displeasure while listening to his ear 
lier adventures, but when Abmed related the story 
of the emerald, intermingling his tale with fervent 
expressions of admiration for the wonderful wisdom 
and yirtue of the princess, he heard him with de- 
light. Afterhe had finished, the king summoned 
his vizier and chief counsellors, and desired tbat his 
danghter might attend, and when they were all as- 
sembled, he spake as follows: ‘Daughter, I have 
learnt the history of thy husband from his own lips. 
{ have also heard mucii in confirmation of the belief 
J have long entertained, that thy knowledge and 
goodness are even greater than thy beauty. They 
prove that thou weit born torale; andl only obey 
the will of Heaven, and consult the happiness of 
my people, when L resign my power into thy hands, 
being resolved to seek that repose which my de 
clining years require. As to thy husband, thou 
wilt dispose of him as pleases thee. fis birth, f 
always knew, was low, but thought his wisdom 
and Jearning raised him to alevel with the highest 
rank ; these, it now appears, he does not possess. 
If thou deemest his alliance a disgrace, divorce him. 
if, on the other hand, thou art willing to keep him 
as thy husband, do so, and give him such share as 
thou thinkest fit in the authority which I now com 
mit to thee.’ 

The princess knelt to kiss her father’s hand, and 
answered, May my futher’s life and reign be pro- 
longed for his daughter’s happiness, and for that of 
his subjects! Tama weak woman, altogether an- 
equal to the task which his too fond love would im 
pose on me. If my humble counsel is listened to, 
my father will continue to govern his people, whose 
gratitude and veneration will make obedience light 
and rule easy. Asto Ahmed, | love and esteem 
him: he is sensible, sincere, and pious, andJ deem 


| myself fortunate in having for my husband a man 
have been very hungry; in such a state it was | 


not have believed it possible, unless the princess | 


herself had assured us of the fact.’ 

The princess now, assuming an air of dignity, 
said to the first wlio spuke, ‘* You, I perceive, are 
an admirer of the ladies ;’ to the second, * You are 


an epicure ;’ and then turning to the third, who | 


was already pale with fright, * You, my friend, have 
the emerald in your possession. You have betray- 
ed yourself, and nothing but an immediate contes- 
sion can save your life.’ 

“The guilty man’s countenance removed all doubt; 
and when the princess renewed her assurances of 
safety, he threw himself at her feet, and acknow- 
ledged his offence and gave her the emerald, which 
he carried concealed about him. ‘The princess rose, 
went to her husband, and said, ‘There, Ahmed, 
what do you think of the success of my calcula- 
tions ’ She then related the whole circumstance, 


and bade him carry the jewel to her father, adding, 


‘fF trust he will feel a greater admiration than ever 
for my husband, the wonderful astrologer !’ 








so peculiarly favoured and protected by Heaven.— 
Wh, my dear father, are high rank or brilliant ta- 
lenis without religion and virtue? They are as 
plants that bear gaudy blossoms, but yield no fruit.’ 

The king was delighted with his daughter’s wis- 
dom and affection. ‘Your advice,’ he said, * my 
beloved daughter, shall be followed. 1 will cor 
tinue to govern my kingdom, while you and Ah- 
med shall assist me with your counsels.’ 

The good cobbler was soon afierwards nominated 
vizier, und the same virtue and picty which had ab. 
taincd him respect in the humblest sphere of fife, 
caused him to be loved and esieemed in the high 
station to which he was elevated. 

The designs of Sittara were discovered, bit lie 
guilt was pardoned. She was left with a mere sul” 
sistence, a prey to disappointment ; for she con- 
tinued to the last to sigh for that splendour she had 
seen displayed by the chief astrologer’s wife at the 
Hemmam, thereby ofording a salutary lesson to 
those who admit envy into their bosoms, and cn- 
deavour io attain their ends by unreasonable and 
unjustifiable means. 


——— 
A novel from the pen of a young lady of Cis: 
cinnati, under the title of the ‘ Aincrican Patri 


' 08. is about to be issued from the western prese 
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SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 22, 1828. 





Thongh Variety is in some measure denied 
io our readers, this week, by the conclusion of 
the Tale which engrosses so large a portion of 
our columns, yet we are sure that we may call 
the present number an interesting one: and al- 
though a few may drop the Copsrier before 
arriving at the end, we feel confident that a ma- 
jority will follow him to the last. 


| 
| 


Mr. Samuel G. Andrews, No. 80, Market st. 
Boston, has issued proposals for publishing the 
Bachelors’ Journal,” on Tharsday of each | 
week,in a quarto form—at $3 per annum, paya- 
ble in advance. 











CATALOGUE OF CRAVATS. 

In the course of our perambulations through this | 
great city, we have sometimes thought that much 
might be learned from the peculiarities of dress 
which passed under our observation, and from no- 
thing more satisfactorily than the neckcloth or cra- | 
vat. We have indeed found reason to conelude that | 
there is scarcely any passion that has not its appro- 
priate neck bandage. 
bold negligence. 


Ambition wears his with 





Love adjusts the unsullied lawn 
with finical delictcy. Anger assumes a splenetic 
rosette, which silently warns you to avoid its own- | 
er. Pride has a proud starch in its neckcloth ; and 
Vanity tumbles a dozen squares of muslin, ere it 
ean succeed in building its cravat. Such, at least, 
being our opinion, and influenced bya philanthro- 
pising spirit, we have devoted a few leisure mo- 
ments to the arrangement of the following synopti- 
cal catalogue of neckcloths ; not doubting but that 


| Somewhat sviled; but it Aue deen clean, wrinkled 


| jecting in any agony of grief, a symbolical kind of | 
| holdfast, representing a weeping willow over a 





it will be satisfactory to our readers. 
{¥. ¥. Minerva. 


THE CRAVAT CLERICAL, 


If orthodox, of fine muslin, well washed, clean. | 


ly ironed, very white, not decp, but substantial, 
closely fitted to the throat, having two hemmed 
sirips of lawn hanging down in front. If hetorodox, 
of muslin, but coarse, washed by a sloven, smutted 
in the ironing, creased carelessly, put on awry, and 
plain in front, 

THE CRAVAT LEGAL. 

If regular, not very white, projecting like a bag, 
so as to receive the chin and part of the face, much 
wrinkled, and stained with occasional spots of ink. 
If irregular, ragged Belcher-kerchief, loose and dir- 
ty, centre a pad of wool, smelling strongly,—but 
not of otto of roses. 

THE CRAVAT MEDICAL. 

If official, white, smooth, stiff, formal, the ends 
tied bow-wise, but very soberly ; you might swear 
froin the indescribable air of sclf-complacency which 
it assumes, that it had just come froma consultation 
of physicians. If empirical, not very clean, colour 
that of an autumn leaf; a staring paste brooch in 
the centre of its rosette, like a cluster of dew drops 
at the heart of a full blown cabbage. 

THE CRAVAT POETICAL. 

If popular, a white muslin neckerchief spotted 
with mulberry leaves, in commemoration of the 
bard of Avon, “what needs there such weak wit- 
ness of his name?” twisted round the throat with 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





Pindaric negligence, and prevented from escaping 
by a lyre of fine pearls. If unpopular,very ragged, 
very foul, washed once in three months; indicates 
hunger ; seems to say for its wearer, ‘*my poverty 
but not my will consents.” 
THE CRAVAT COXCOMBICAL. 

If in cash, six yards of book muslin, three hanks 
of steel wire, a length of a split rattan, the jaw- 
bone of an infant whale, delivered by the Czsarean 





operation ; tight to suffocation, and essenced at the 
expense of two civet cats. If pennyless, muslin 
portentously black, stock broken down, strained 
too much to allow of deglutition: 
THE CRAVAT BACCHUANAL. 
If achoice spirit, 2 


little too loose, but siry.— 


like ‘* wet cloak ill laid up.” If an habitual drunk- 
ard, very unsavory, rank with tobacco-fume, stain- 
ed with turns of exhausted pig tail; looks aa if it 
had been slept in.—*‘ Our gorge rises at it.” 

THE CRAVAT FANTASTICAL. 

If in favour with the ladies, adjusted delicately, 
white ag swan’s duwn, tied in a true lover’s knot, 
scented with lavender water, graced with a hair 
brooch, the gift of some ‘lady fair and kind.” If 
out of favour, worn with broad hems, funeral fa- 
shion ; fulded very pathetically, the corners pro- 





tumb, inscribed with the motto, ‘* Past Hope.” 
THE CRAYAT FINANCIAL. 

If in office, constructed with all the precision of 
a well kept ledger; but more calculated, like 
Cocker’s Arithmetic, for use than ornament :—5 
and 7 per cents. bonds, bills, and annuities, legible 
in each tortuosity of its rosette. If out of office, 
framed with puritanical rigidness ; the throat it en- 
closes might be as comfortable in the pillory. The 
bitterness of disappointment may be traced in the 
acute angles which the wire of the stiffener presents 
at all points. It is impossible not to k.ow that the 
cravat belongs to a needy financier; it whispers 
audibly enough, “ who wants me ?” 

a 


FEMALE DRESS. 


| preciate my worth 








The following little conversation on the 
all important subject of female dress, from 
the new novel of flirtation, should be listen- 
ed to with attention by our fash:onable fair 
ones:—* Really,’ cried Lady Glassington, 
‘itis a vastly handsome dress, a magnifi- 
cent dress—there now, don’t stoop; hold 
up your head whatever you do, a lady ne- 
ver looks so well as when she maintains an 
upright position of the head; remember first 
to turn your chin over one shoulder, then 
over the other, drawing yourself well up at 
the same time, and stepping back a pace or 
two thus:’ and Lady Glassingtow showed 
her receipt for practising the graces. * Vast- 
ly well, my Lady Glassington, vastly well, 
nobody had a finer carriage than you. Emi- 
ly, you cannot do better than take a leaf 
out of her ladyship’s book on the graces.— 
*I think,’ said Lord Ballamont, * that ladies 
disfigure themselves very much by all their 
millinery contrivances; and if they would 
only adopt some sort of dress more analo- 





they would look 
less of contrivance, and quirks, and puff- 
ings, and plaitings, and gimpings, and little 


much handsumer. The 


ins and outs, the better. Something large, 
flowing, of fine material if you will, only 
none of your contrivances. Look less at 
milliners’ shdps, and more at pictures; but 
nothing can ever look well, so long as wo- 
men paint their faces.’ * 


BACHEL@R’S WILL. 

* In the name of God—Amen.”—I will my sou! 
to God at any time that he may see fit to call it 
home; and mysell, as long as I shall live, to 
some interesting, intelligent lady, who can ap- 
As to my property, God is 
so kind to me that he has not troubled me with 
much; and as fo money, it being the root of 
evil, he has also been so very kind as to keep 
me from much of that evil—Therefore, be it 
much or little, f will it to be used by the frater- 
nity of old Bachelors to freight a ship for the 
purpose of sending all those old maids, whose 
hearts are cold as Boreas, to some uninhabited 
island, there to live without seeing those crea- 
tures called mea, whom they have so long cru- 
elly treated Sotomon Smnccerrec. 


POETRY. 
THE ARAB’S DAUGHTER. 
Go, stranger, I'll woo thee no longer to stay— 
With my love, seek the home of thy childhoog 
away, 


Tho’ mine is the tent on the sand desert wide, 
The world to this beart has none dearer beside. 











O, say not thou lov’st me—tby kind words but 
grieve: 

Nor the gems I possess, nor the gold I can give, 
Will save thee, or bless thee—to stay is to die— 
Thy charger stands ready, now mount thee and fly. 


The strong hand of destiny sends thee from 
We must part, tho’ my heart is e’en breaki 
thee ; 

But say, when afar, wilt thou think of the past, 
And remember thy poor Arab girl to the last ? 


r 


Thou wilt: and the thought, in life’s desolate hours, 
Shall cheer my lone heart—as through pom’granate 
bowers, . 

The moon sheds her beams on the cold earth be- 

low, 
It shall come with its light to this bosom of wo. 


Nay, stay not to mark then, my last sigh and tear, 
Already the charger of horsemen is near— 
The band of my father, through danger and toil, 
Victorious, return with the caravan’s spoil. 


His eye traced the desert—still fault’ring he clung 

To the bosom this farewell with agony wrung— 

One last fond embrace—and he turned not again, 

| Whilst his steed, like the wild wind, dashed ever 
the pain, 


FROM THE ROSTON STATESMAN. 
PASSAGES. 
She was a deep eyed creature, with a lip 
That Greek would melt on. You would long to 


be 
A fly that you might find her in her sleep, 
And, with an insect’s frenzy, bite, and die. 
And then the colour in her cheek !—You’d swear 
Her first young blush had got entangled there. 


I lov’d her—could I help it ?—told her so— 

I could’nt see her for so many tears, in telling ; 
And so I shut my eyes, and kept the flow 

Of my young feelings like a fountain swelling, 
I dared not raise my eyes—yet one look—one !—~ 














gous te the human form, and keep to that, 





“Dear Altamaria !”—What! confusion !—gone ! 
CASSIUS 





